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ABSTRACT . . _ . . - 

This study examined differences m the number or 

perceptual judgment modifications made by 36 subjects showing 
different levels of dogmatism when the source of information was 
manipulated among superior, subordinate, and peer sources.. An 
experimental and a control group were used, and a 2x3 factorial 
analysis design was developed.. Dogmatism was measured 
Dogmatism Scale; and judgment modification, by Asch*s 
Scale. Status was determined by the official position _ 

within their employment group in a governmental agency. Modification 
scores differed significantly by inf ormation sources (status) and 
dogmatism* General tendencies suggest that high dogmatism subjects 
receiving information from a subordinate source changed their minds 
less; that they make more modifications when a peer source is _ , 

involved; and that more modifications were made by subjects receiving 
from a peer source, with high dogmatic subjects making slightly more 
such changes than low dogmatic subjects. (Six references and three 
tables are included.) (author/ly) 
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This stu’y was designed to determine variations in the modification 
of judgment when selected personal and social variables were manipulated. 
Specifically, dogmatism was the personal variable and status within an 
employment group was the social variable in the design. 

Existing theory suggests that high dogmatic individuals may be expected 
to manifest a higher degree of conformity with information received from 
authority figures. Thus, it appears that high dogmatic employees in a 
highly structured employment situation would reflect a high rate of 
judgmental modification. However, there are also very strong suggestions 
that individuals may be highly susceptible to suggestions from peers. For 
example, Newcomb (1) has said, "the theoretical bases for assuming that 
peer groups effects should be rather considerable are not particularly abstruse." 

Newcomb elaborates to suggest that people respond to a situation as 
they perceive it to be. Furthermore, the perception of the situation 
*" appears to be guided in its development by group rewards and punishment or 
by success and failure. Thus, behavior appears to be stimulated by a 
recognition of what kind of behavior will be or will not be rewarded by the 



peer group. 



Research Design and Methodology . 

The research design and methodology reported here was developed to 
provide a framework based on the above theories that would allow the E to 
factor out the differing influences under consideration. 1 To accomplish the 
task, 36 employees of a state governmental agency were selected from a sample 



of 39 employees and placed in six categories according to treatment 

2 

(information source) and personality characteristics (dogmatism) . 

The information shared with each of the 36 Ss was the length of a 
line. This information was then utilized by the S to make a decision to 
agree or disagree with the information provided to him by three other 
employees. Treatment was varied by manipulating the information source. 
Figure 1 graphically illustrates the design. 
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Figure 1 - A graphic illustration of the arrangement of Ss in a 3x2 design. 

I * 

Each S was twice administered a version of Ascii’ s (2) vertical line test 
where, the length of a standard line became the critical judgmental factor. 

The first test was a paper and pencil test; the second test was oral. In 
the written test no information was shared among the participants. In the 
oral test the confederates made spurious selections and thus provided 
inaccurate information to the S for his use in making a decision. 

Definition of Terms 

Judgmental Modification was operationally defined as the score that 
resulted by subtracting the number of errors made by each S on the 
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written visual test from the number of errors made on the oral 
visual test. Furthermore, the oral errors were required to be 
consistent with spurious selections made by the confederates 
and had to be different from the selection of the S made on the 
written version of the vertical line test. . ‘ 

Subordinate was operationally defined as referring to another 
employee of the Florida Forest Service who was of a lower 
employee rank than the S. 

Peer was operationally defined to refer to employees of the 
Florida Forest Service who were of equal employment rank as 
the S. 

Superior was operationally defined as referring to aii#A.h« , r 
employee$of the Florida Forest Service who was of higher employee 
rank than was the S. 

Visual test was operationally defined as that version of the 
Asch Vertical Line Scale which served as the instrument to 
measure conformity. 
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Data Collection Procedure 

The experimental procedure followed in this study is outlined below: 
Assignment of subjects to experimental groups; 

« Administration of the written visual tests which served as the control; 
Selection and briefing of confederates; 

Administration of the oral visual tests; and 

Comparison of the results of the written and oral tests to obtain 
conformity scores. 



Treatment of the Data 

Prior to testing the hypotheses a two-way analysis of variance was con- 
ducted to establish the presence of similarities or differences among the 
experimental groups. Data generated through the analysis were accepted as 
indicating (1) no significant differences among the experimental groups 
according to information source category and (2) a significant difference 



existed between the low dogmatic and the high dogmatic categories. Table I 
reports the results of the test of significance. 

(Table I is to be inserted here.) 



After completing the above test, the hypotheses were submitted to an 
analysis of variance treatment which was extended to include a factorial 
analysis. Table 2 contains the results of the analysis of variance. Table 3 

VfUik • £<• / : s , 

extends the analysis to locate the differences among the columns or treatments. 

A two tailed test was applied to the data utilizing a pre-established 
.05 level of significance. 



(Table 2 is to be inserted here.) 

4 (Table 3 is to be inserted here.) 

Findings 

Table 2' reveals that a significant difference exists among the three 
treatments and between dogmatism categories. The information generated and 

r* 

reported ,in Table 2, however, does not locate the differences. 

i 

Data reported in Table 3 were interpreted to suggest the following: 

1. There were significant differences in the number of judg- 
mental modifications among the three treatment groups. 

t 

2 . 

3. 

4. However, when specific cells were analyzed, the findings were 
interpreted to suggest that high dogmatic Ss modified judgments 



There were significant differences in the number of judg- 
mental modifications between the high and low dogmatic groups <= 
Itewever-,— such differences are-not identifiable without -observing 
the—r elat i onsh i ps a s revealed- in- -contrasts 14, 15-,- and-16— in 
-Tabie—3 . 

Overall comparisons of' Ss receiving information from superiors 
versus subordinates, ‘superiors versus peers, and»>- o ub o r s 
V fiar ; gtts«Hy gsKS revealed no significant difference in the number 
of judgmental modifications. ^ 
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to agree with peer sources* There were no significant dif- 
ferences between high dogmatic Ss receiving information from 
superior and subordinate sources. Contrast X, 2, and 3 in 
Table 3 examine these differences. 

5. Among low dogmatic Ss there were significant differences 
in judgmental modifications based on information source. 
Contrast 4, 5, and 6 provide information concerning this 
analysis. 

6. Low dogmatic Ss modified their judgment significantly more 
than did high dogmatic Ss when the information was from a 
superior source. Contrast 7, 8, and 9 in Table 3 examine the 
differences . 



Overall differences according to dogmatism (row effects) were significant. 
However, the significant differences were not straightforward but were 
located among different cells. 

^General tendencies as revealed suggest (1) high dogmatic Ss receiving, 
information from a subordinate source made fewer judgmental modifications; 

't 

(2) high dogmatic Ss receiving information from a peer source made more 
judgmental modifications; (3) overall judgmental modification was higher 
receiving information from peer source with high dogmatic Ss 




making slightly more modification of judgment than low dogmatic Ss when 
information was from a peer source) $) Wiaj ^ A - u y ee*. 

i, 

•The above general tendencies and the specific findings of the statistical 
treatments revealed a behavioral pattern among the Ss different from the °| 

pattern that might have been expected according to theory surrounding the 
behavior of high dogmatic individuals. For example, low dogmatic Ss 
conformed more than the high dogmatic Ss. Unless other explanations 
can account for the differences, additional conceptualization of the behavior 



£ 



of dogmatic individuals appears desirable. For example, whereas the general 
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tendency of high dogmatic Ss was to conform more when the information was 
from a superior source than when the information was from a subordinate 
source, the difference among these Ss was not significant. Furthermore, 

eoivfiishtJ 

the absence of a e^ea-r overall categorial difference between the high and 
low dogmatic Ss suggest that dogmatism may not be a universally strong 
variable. Such an observation appears to have support in the work of Long 
(3) and Youniss (4). Thus, it appears that theories of peer influence 
may provide a more efficient framework within which analyses of the acceptance, 
assimilation, and utilization of information may be conducted. For example, 
Newcomb (1) has suggested that the strength of the influence of the peer 
group is related to its homogenity. 
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Recommendations for Further Research 

The findings and interpretations of the E suggest the desirability 
of additional research in the area of conforming judgmental decisions and 

information source. Additional consideration of the conceptualization of 

* ' 

"authority figures" appears to be needed; for example, (1) are peers 
recognized as an authority figure in the employment situation? (2) under 
what conditions do peers achieve authority status? (3) with what kind of 
information does the peer achieve authority figure status? and finally, 

(4) does the influence of dogmatism vary with the nature of the information? 



FOOTNOTES 



X. Previous analyses of relationships of dogmatism and conformity and 

status and conformity have not provided a range of status groups from 
subordinate to peer to superior and/or have not treated data by a 
factorial analysis. For example, Long reported significant differences 
between the conforming judgmental behavior of employees when the status 
variable was limited to superiors and/or subordinates. In an analysis 
of conforming behavior and dogmatism, Long (3) also reported findings 
of Rokeach (5) , Yotiniss (4) , and his own work which suggested that 
the relationship between conforming behavior and dogmatism may be 
influenced by other variables. 

2. Utilizing a different sample consisting of 34 employees of 

the Florida Forest Service, Long (6) found that status or lack of 
status may influence the conforming judgment of employees in an employ- 
ment group with employees lacking status conforming with the opinions 

of high status employees. Sample differences appear to account in 

/ * k 

part for the different findings. In the earlier reported study, the 

sample consisted entirely of one employee level with 20 Ss tested with 

superiors and 14 Ss tested with subordinates. In the earlier study 

Ss tested with superiors had a mean conformity score of 6.10 and 

the Ss tested with subordinates had a mean score of 1.57. In the 

current design Ss receiving information from a superior source had 

a mean score of 3^23 while the Ss receiving information from a subordinate 

U3 

source had a mean score of In the formerly reported analysis, 

dogmatism scores were not utilized in a manipulative manner as in the 
currently reported design. 
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TABLE 1 



Analysis of Variance of Dogmatism 
Among Six Means 



Source of Variation Sum of Squares df Mean Square F ratio 
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Among Six Means 
Within 

Total 
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38,654.45 

1,556.19 

40,211.64 


5 

30 

35 


7,730.89 
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149.26 
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Row Means 


31,069.23 
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Column Means 
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2.95 
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F. 95 (1,3Q)=4.17; F. 95 (2,30)=3.32 
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TABLE 2 



Analys 


is of Variance of 


Judgmental Modifications 






Among Six 


Means 






Source of Variation 


Sum of Squares 


df 
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TABLE 3 



Factorial Analysis of Judgmental Modification 
According to Information Sources 



HIGH DOGMATIC LOW DOGMATIC 
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Status 
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